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Art. VII. — Trubner's Bibliographical Guide to American Liter- 
ature . A Classed List of Books published in the United States 
of America during" the last Forty Years. With Bibliographi- 
cal Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. Compiled 
and edited by Nicolas Trubner. London : Triibner & Co. 
1859. 8vo. pp. cxlix., 554. 

We Americans are like " the ostrich, which leaveth her eggs 
in the earth, and warmeth them in the dust, and forgetteth 
that the foot may crush them, or that the wild beast may break 
them." Boastful as we no doubt are, the taunt would be less 
frequently thrown at us from abroad, were we disposed to pre- 
serve so much as the register and number of our own progeny. 
But, contented with the consciousness that we are a great 
people, we do exceedingly little toward furnishing ourselves 
or others with a record of the elements of our greatness. Our 
egotism is that of mere self-assertion, not of self-description. 
"We have done our full part toward perpetuating the glory 
of other nations. Most of our historians have taken other 
than American themes. Spain and her former dependencies 
owe more than our own country to our authors ; and while no 
detailed account of American literature has been attempted, 
this city has furnished, through one of her accomplished 
scholars, by far the most thorough history of Spanish litera- 
ture that has ever been written. Allibone's great and invalua- 
ble work, in the volume already published, comprises, indeed, 
the American authors of acknowledged eminence ; but it omits 
the mention of many of our countrymen whose merits are 
superior to a large part of the English writers to whom articles 
are dedicated. Even in statistics we have as yet been hasty 
and untrustworthy. Each successive census has been im- 
pugned on sufficient grounds connected with its preparation 
before its results have been published ; and the accusation has 
been made, and not disproved, that whole classes of facts have 
been so adjusted as to subserve the special ends of the party 
in power. 

Meanwhile, foreigners have done our work. Accurate books 
on our institutions and their results have been written in 
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France and Germany. Edinburgh has given us our best 
American Atlas. The important issues of our press are noted 
and criticised by various Transatlantic journals with a fidelity 
which has no parallel on this side of the ocean. Among the 
numerous bibliographical works on books relating to America, 
and on American literature, few of any considerable magni- 
tude or importance have been published here ; and we must 
resort for the most part to foreign sources of information, 
would we learn the amount of the contributions of our own 
people to the intellectual wealth of the world. It is there- 
fore without surprise that we welcome from the London house 
of Triibner & Co. the massive volume now under review. 

The plan of this work is more comprehensive than we might 
infer from its title. The closely printed one hundred and fifty 
pages which precede the list of books, contain more copious 
memoranda concerning the history of authorship, printing, 
publishing, and libraries in America, than we know where to 
look for in any other single work. We have at the outset an 
account of the principal American Bibliographies. We are 
glad to find at the head of this series the prospectus of Mr. 
Stevens's proposed work, under the patronage of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which will comprise a detailed description 
of all books published in, or relating to, America, that made 
their appearance before the beginning of the last century, 
together with such unpublished manuscripts as deserve a per- 
manent record. This book, it is estimated, will contain not 
less than five thousand titles, and — what is of prime im- 
portance — it will be admirably provided with indexes. It has 
already employed the labor of twelve years ; we have no inti- 
mation how near it is to completion. It can serve no valuable 
purpose to name the other works described in this connection. 
We are not familiar with any of them, and could therefore 
only copy from the book under review. 

The first work of marked literary merit penned on this con- 
tinent was a Translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, by George 
Sandys. He had previously published a book of travel in the 
Holy Land and the countries on the Mediterranean. From 
the East he turned his course westward, became treasurer of 
the company engaged in the colonization of Virginia, wrote 
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his version of Ovid on the hanks of James River, dedicated it 
to Charles I., and returned to England with this as the sole 
revenue from his residence in the New "World. It was printed 
in London, in folio, in 1626. Its versification, in rhymed iam- 
bic pentameters, is singularly smooth and euphonious, and in 
point of harmony it will bear a favorable comparison with 
Dryden's Virgil. In strong contrast with this, we have the 
Bay Psalm-Book, — the first book printed north of Mexico, — 
in which the problem of the entire elimination of the charac- 
teristics of poetry from its ostensible form was solved, once 
for all, so completely as to distance all subsequent endeavors 
in the same direction. This travesty of the Hebrew lyrics, as 
most of our readers know, was issued in 1640, from the Uni- 
versity Press, the rude precursor of the printing-house to whose 
scholarly supervision and mechanical skill we, for the whole 
term of our editorship, have such abundant reason to express 
our indebtedness and gratitude. The first original work 
published in the British Colonies was a volume of poems 
by Mrs. Bradstreet, of whom our author says, that " her 
rhythm is far from defective, her language chaste, and her 
ideas neither altogether puerile nor insipid." How far this 
praise is justified in full may appear from the following 
couplets on Semiramis : — 

" She like a brave virago played the rex, 
And was both shame and glory of her sex." 

" Forty-two years she reigned, and then she dy'd, 
But by what means, we are not certified." 

At this period, both New England and Virginia were fruitful 
in versifiers ; but most of their productions were printed in 
the mother country. It would seem that the spirit of adven- 
ture and the excitement of a wilderness life roused an ambi- 
tion which could not content itself in prose ; while in none of 
those early writers does there seem to have been enough of 
"the vision and the faculty divine" to entitle them to the 
name of original poets. 

During the colonial period, the only American writers whose 
works have an enduring reputation and value were Jonathan 
Edwards and Benjamin Franklin, — antipodes in their lines of 
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thought and their characteristics of style ; the former repre- 
senting the culmination of the Puritan mind and genius, — the 
latter, the prototype of the utilitarian school which has since 
his day held so large a place in our literature. Apart from 
his unrivalled ability as a metaphysician, Edwards has had few 
superiors as a writer. On the profoundest themes of specula- 
tion, his choice and collocation of words are such as to make 
his diction always definite and transparent ; in the more terrific 
forms of pulpit eloquence he has had no equal ; and we have 
from his pen some descriptions of nature that are absolutely 
ravishing in their sweetness. Franklin, indeed, never tran- 
scends the plane of Anglo-Saxon common-sense ; but on that 
plane who is there that exceeds him in perspicuity, simplicity, 
and ease ? His very lack of ornament and of artistical en- 
deavor has more than the effect of studied elegance. His 
autobiography has a charm equally for readers of every age 
and every grade of intelligence ; and his letters, to persons of 
the most widely various conditions, and on almost every class 
of subjects within the cognizance of a mind like his, display 
a wonderful versatility of power, never indeed rising above, 
but never sinking below, the level of practical wisdom and 
shrewd material philosophy. 

The events which preceded and accompanied the American 
Revolution had, no doubt, an indirect agency of the most potent 
character in the birth and growth of our national literature. 
Speeches and documents were the earliest weapons of the 
patriots, and were largely resorted to during every, convenient 
pause in material warfare. The popular form assumed by the 
new governments, and, in New England, the multitude of little 
municipal republics, — each a nation in miniature, — gave the 
largest and most constant scope for the living voice, or, in 
default of it, for the pen ; for it was a public necessity that 
every man should be fully apprised of the condition and pros- 
pects of civil liberty, and it was every man's right — as one of 
the sovereigns .— to bear his part in conference and counsel. 
The exigencies of the times thus accustomed large numbers of 
men to the artificial and rhetorical expression of their thoughts, 
and aroused in many the latent capacity of authorship. We 
accordingly have, in the period immediately succeeding the 
13* 
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peace with Great Britain, a goodly company of authors trained 
in the Revolutionary school, not a few of whom had borne arms 
to establish the republic which they now sought to enrich and 
adorn with letters. Among these were many poets or ver- 
sifiers, whose works met the demands of a partially developed 
public taste, though there is not one of them whose reputation 
outlived his age. Philip Freneau's lyrics and ballads had in 
their day an extended fame, and certainly manifest no small 
measure of genius and spirit. John Trumbull's " McFingal" 
was a not unsuccessful imitation of Hudibras, and his " Pro- 
gress of Dulness," a mock-heroic poem, had it been of English 
authorship, or had Americans possessed sufficient self-respect 
to do justice to their own men of genius, would not have 
dropped into the oblivion that buries it from the knowledge of 
the present generation. Barlow's " Columbiad" and Dwight's 
" Conquest of Canaan" sank by their own weight ; it is hardly 
possible that any persons except their authors should have had 
patience to read them through. In leaden dulness and heavi- 
ness they have been seldom equalled, never surpassed, though 
some of Barlow's shorter pieces are full of sprightly wit and 
humor ; and Dwight, as an accomplished and versatile prose- 
writer, more than atoned for the absence of inspiration in his 
poem. Thomas Green Fessenden's " Terrible Tractoration " 
was much read thirty or forty years ago, and would be a 
favorite now, had it not passed wholly out of print, while the 
form of charlatanry which it ridiculed has faded from the 
knowledge of mankind. 

Charles Brockden Brown was the first American who made 
literature a profession. His best novels, " written with con- 
siderable elegance and taste," are now better known in Eng- 
land, as a part of Bentley's Library of Standard Romance, 
than in the country which gave them birth. He distinguished 
himself, also, as a writer of literary essays and of political 
tracts, and in various directions merited the eminence, while 
he shared the usual fortune, of a pioneer-auther. Of the low 
condition of the arts accessory to authorship, when he com- 
menced his career, we may form some idea from the fate of 
one of his early poems. It was an Address to Franklin, com- 
plimenting him on his bloodless career, his peaceful life, and 
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his eminence as a philosopher. The printer of the periodical 
for which it was designed inserted, throughout the poem, 
Washington's name instead of Franklin's, deeming it more 
creditable to the journal that the first man in the country 
should be thus celebrated ! It is worthy of note that Brown, 
in his ephemeral articles, anticipated the principles that lie 
at the basis of the (so-called) Temperance reform, and started 
sundry notions concerning food, which correspond very closely 
with those of the dietetic precisians of our day. His earliest 
writings appeared in 1793 ; he died in 1811. During this 
interval American literature passed from infantile tenuity and 
feebleness to a healthy and vigorous condition. 

Within this period, also, there was an enlargement — we will 
not say a transfer — of the arena of American genius. When 
Brown first came upon the stage, Philadelphia held without dis- 
pute the rank of our literary capital, and several of the essayists 
and humorists of that city had a high national reptitation, and 
would have it still, had the same talent been bestowed on solid 
works, or on subjects of permanent interest. At the time of 
his death, Philadelphia had not declined ; but New York and 
Boston had become her rivals. Paulding and Irving, Chan- 
ning, Buckminster, and Dana, were but the foremost names of 
a numerous body of young and highly gifted authors in each 
of those cities. The Monthly Anthology was closing its eight 
years' life, during which it had been of incalculable service, 
both as the nucleus of an association of able and cultivated 
men, whose mutual encouragement first superseded, then drew 
forth public appreciation, and as stimulating and directing 
the literary aims of the generation of scholars of which Mr. 
Everett may be taken as the representative. 

To recur again to Brown, we may justly date from his suc- 
cessful authorship the era of American literary independence, 
and may trace to him the first declaration of that indepen- 
dence. Our mental vassalage outlasted our political subjec- 
tion. Till near the close of the last century, English books, 
opinions, tastes, and standards maintained a despotic sway 
over the revolted Colonies. Not even our woods and waters, 
still less our life and manners, were deemed worthy of literary 
recognition. Imitation held the place of creation. Brown's 
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novels contain numerous descriptions of forest scenery and 
life, and vindicate the adequacy of strictly American subjects 
to a place in the higher departments of literature. He com- 
plained of the stubborn Anglicanism of American writers and 
readers, and dwelt strongly on the necessity of a development 
of our own intellectual resources pari passu with the elements 
of our material growth. 

Since the beginning of the present century, our literature 
has had a definite national character. The diction of our best 
authors has its distinguishing features, — in some respects 
inferior, no doubt, but, we maintain, in some respects greatly 
superior, to that of British writers of corresponding reputation. 
They, in general, excel us in ease and euphony ; we surpass 
them in grammatical and rhetorical precision and accuracy. 
Some of their great men have a style which would hardly be 
tolerated here. The Carlylese dialect, had it originated in the 
United States, would have been repudiated as barbarous ; it 
has been copied only because it came from beyond the sea. 
Chalmers approached an idea as a besieging army approaches 
a city, by successive circumvallations and onslaughts, — a 
method which has needed with us the prestige of his fame to 
render it even endurable. Whately's slipshod sentences and 
tedious self-repetition betray a carelessness on which no writer 
among us who sought reputation and influence would venture. 
There is hardly an article in the North British Review which 
contains not such solecisms in language as would be barred 
peremptorily from our best periodicals. On the other hand, 
there is in many of our standard works a rigidity and formal- 
ism which we seldom encounter in an English book. Our 
habit of speech-making — may we not add, our habit of work- 
ing up speeches into review-articles, chapters of books, treatises, 
and essays ? — gives to our writings an overwrought, gran- 
diose, oratorical air. We declaim with the pen on subjects 
and occasions on which the most calm and subdued style is 
alone appropriate. Some of our foremost statesmen have 
written state papers that seemed of the same staple with 
popular harangues, and such documents have had the almost 
universal suffrage in their favor. This tendency constitutes 
the chief blemish in Cooper's novels. His interlocutors do 
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not converse, but throw speeches at each other. Even history 
sometimes borrows this intense, stilt-like method, so that it is 
hardly possible to reach simple facts through the piled-up 
epithets by which they are overlaid. 

We cannot follow our writer in his review of the last forty 
years, in which he has embraced almost every name of note, 
and has in general shown an intimate knowledge of the ground 
he covers ; though in some instances he has passed over a 
writer of deserved eminence with brief mention, and bestowed 
labored encomiums on those who are but little read or known 
by their own countrymen. We pass from a field which it is 
impossible to survey within our limits to a curious chapter on 
" Foreign Writers in America." The first pair noticed, Paine 
and Witherspoon, united in their zealous services in the cause 
of our national independence, were in every other aspect mu- 
tually opposed. Paine's " Common Sense " and " Crisis," had 
they been his only works, would have endeared his memory to 
every citizen of our republic, and it is impossible to over-esti- 
mate their effect in the Colonies and in the mother country. 
His "Age of Eeason" was not written here. Witherspoon 
was a lineal and a worthy descendant of John Knox. Eminent 
equally as a statesman, a divine, and an educator, he is no 
longer read, mainly because his writings were too closely 
adapted to the exigencies of his time to retain their interest, 
now that their occasions have passed from distinct and vivid 
recollection. Mrs. Susanna Eowson,the author of " Charlotte 
Temple," the most popular novel of its time, was for some 
years a resident of Nantucket. Priestley wrote his latest works, 
and closed his days, in Pennsylvania. Duponceau, who had 
no equal as a philologist, emigrated from Prance with Baron 
Steuben, and did not become an author till many years after 
he was an American citizen. Several of the most distin- 
guished office-bearers in our colleges have been foreigners. Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, who, after filling two professorships in North- 
ern colleges, became President of South Carolina College, 
was a native of London. Dr. Lieber, than whom we have no 
more able writer on political economy and philosophy, brought 
to his several successive posts in our seminaries of education 
the various and recondite erudition of his native Germany. 
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No man has ever been more profoundly loved for his excel- 
lence, esteemed for his learning, or lamented in his death, than 
iDr. Pollen, who so closely identified himself with our political 
institutions and social life, that none who knew him counted 
him as other than a native-born American. Among our most 
erudite Theological Professors is Dr. Schaff, of Pranklin and 
Marshall College, — a Swiss by birth, — whose elaborate 
" History of the Apostolic Church " was published first in 
German, then in the English form in which we were glad to 
commend it to our readers. Least of all, among the adopted 
of our universities, can we omit Agassiz, who, in his own de- 
partment, makes the place of his residence the metropolis of 
the scientific world, and whose Museum, if completed accord- 
ing to his design, will fix that metropolis for centuries to 
come where it must needs remain fixed for his lifetime. 

The writer whom we have for the most part followed passes 
from authorship to education, and gives a succinct sketch of 
the history and statistics of the public-school system, which, 
he says, at the present time cannot embrace less than five mil- 
lions of pupils. 

The next topic is the " Introduction and Progress of Print- 
ing." It is believed that for more than thirty years from 
1638 the Cambridge printing-office was the only one in the 
British Colonies, the second having been established in Boston 
in 1674 ; and it is well known that the Mathers, and other 
prolific writers among their contemporaries, were often obliged 
to have their sermons and pamphlets printed in England, on 
account of the accumulation of work waiting for its turn at 
the American presses. Philadelphia had not a printing-press 
till 1686, nor New York till 1693. There was not a press in 
either of the now Southern States before the beginning of the 
last century. The estimated number of printers in the United 
States, at the present time, is twenty thousand, and they work 
with a capital of at least twenty-four millions of dollars, — a 
sum which falls considerably short of the value of the paper 
annually produced in the country. 

The chapter on the " Remuneration of Authors " presents 
a more favorable condition of the guild than we had imagined. 
The specifications of high prices are miscellaneous, and seem 
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incapable of being reduced to a general law ; but, on the whole, 
it would appear that the compiler of a successful school-book 
has the surest prospect of substantial returns. We quote the 
whole chapter. 

" Authorship has assumed the dignity of a profession in the United 
States ; and, notwithstanding the cynical complaints of a few disap- 
pointed aspirants for literary fame and fortune, the well-written Ameri- 
can book not unfrequently brings its author both fame and profit. 

"As early as 1817 authorship was occasionally fairly compensated by 
American publishers. In that year, George Goodrich and Sons paid 
Noah Webster 40,000 dollars for the copyright of his Spelling-Booh. 
And, prior to 1837, a Philadelphia publisher paid 135,000 dollars to 
native authors ; 30,000 dollars of the same being for two works only. 
Mr. Bancroft had received for his Histories, before 1854, quite 50,000 
dollars ; and up to that year Mr. Barnes had been paid fully 30,000 dol- 
lars for his Notes on the Gospels. The Harpers paid Mr. Stephens 
30,000 dollars for his entertaining travels, in a few years. Professor 
Andrews received 6,000 dollars for the first edition of his Latin Lexi- 
con : and Professor Anthon has been paid upwards of 30,000 dollars 
for his valuable classical publications. 

" Ivison and Phinney, of New York, pay Sanders for his educational 
works about 30,000 dollars per annum ; and to Mr. Thompson, the 
sum of 10,000 dollars yearly, as his share of the profits arising from 
his Arithmetical books. In the first six months of 1855, there were 
244,000 of Sanders's and 38,500 of Thompson's books sold by this firm. 

" Childs and Peterson, of Philadelphia, have already paid 60,000 dol- 
lars, or more than £ 12,000, to Dr. Kane's family for his Arctic Ex- 
plorations in the Tears 1853 - 1 855. This firm exhibits a liberality 
worthy the warmest praise. Their allowance of one dollar per copy 
in this case, to the holder of the copyright, is not only liberal, but gen- 
erous. 

" We are informed on the best authority that J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
also of Philadelphia, have paid to Drs. Wood and Bache 80,000 dollars 
for their United States Dispensatory ; and Little, Brown, & Co., of Bos- 
ton, can show receipts for 500,000 dollars paid for copyrights. Of this 
large sum, 200,000 dollars were given to Judge Story and family, as 
their part of the profits arising from the sale of the works of that dis- 
tinguished jurist. 

"The munificent patronage extended to Agassiz, the celebrated natu- 
ralist, in the publication of his Contributions to the Natural History of 
the United States of America, surpasses any previous similar encourage- 
ment given to a scientific man. The work is to consist of ten volumes. 
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Two are already published. The size is a large quarto, and each 
volume will cost, in America, 12 dollars, or about £ 2 12*. ; and although 
the author never hoped for more than five hundred subscribers, he has 
been rewarded with a list of twenty-five hundred. He himself states 
these subscribers were obtained ' from all the principal cities, and from 
towns and villages in the west, which a few years since did not exist. 
From California, from every corner of the United States,' they came 
to encourage him in his work ; and the generous patronage thus ex- 
tended induced him to decline a Professorship at the hands of the 
French government. 

" It is known to all those familiar with American literature, that 
Washington Irving, Cooper, Willis, Longfellow, and many others of 
note, live wholly by the profession of letters ; and the success of J. B. 
Taylor is a marked instance of the reward which attends authorship in 
the United States. When a writer secures public regard, fame and 
fortune are his. In fact, it may be stated with confidence, and investi- 
gation will substantiate the assertion, that, next to the authors of Great 
Britain, those of the United States are the best paid in the world." — 
pp. lxxxvi., lxxxvii. 

The next chapter relates to " The Book Trade and its Ex- 
tent." Under this head we copy a series of statistics, which 
cannot have been prepared without ample care and delibera- 
tion, and for whose general accuracy the authority cited is an 
ample guaranty. 

" Mr. Goodrich, the venerable Peter Parley, in his recently published 
Recollections of his life, gives some valuable facts respecting the growth 
of the publishing and bookselling business in the United States. He 
states the value and description of the books published in the country 
in 1820 to be as follows : — 

Dollars. 

School, 750,000 

Classical, 250,000 

Theological 150,000 

Law 200,000 

Medical, 150,000 

All others, 1,000,000 



2,500,000 

"In 1830 this had increased to 3,500,000 dollars, the school-books 
alone being valued at 1,100,000 ; and in 1840, there was a further in- 
crease to 5,500,000 dollars, the school-books then standing at the value 
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of 2,000,000. In 1850 the trade had more than doubled, the amounts 
being as follows : — 

Dollars. 

School, 5,500,000 

Classical, 1,000,000 

Theological, 500,000 

Law, 700,000 

Medical, 400,000 

All others, 4,400,000 



Dollars. 


. 6,000,000 


600,000 


. 2,500,000 


600,000 


. 3,400,000 


1,300,000 


100,000 


750,000 


750,000 



12,500,000 ! 
"He estimates the book-trade of 1856 at 16,000,000 dollars; and 
as his statement is curious, we print it. It is proper, however, to say 
that this is a low estimate. The book-trade of Boston is here put down 
at too low a sum. It was 5,500,000 dollars in 1855. 

Books published at 
New York City, 
Albany, Rochester, etc., . 
Boston, ..... 
New Haven, Hartford, etc., 
Philadelphia, .... 
Cincinnati, ..... 
Detroit, Chicago, and Milwaukie, 
District of Columbia, by government, 
Baltimore, Charleston, etc, etc., . 

16,000,000 
" According to the same intelligent authority, the number of persons, 
in 1842, employed in book publishing, printing, bookbinding, type- 
founding, engraving, plate-printing, and paper-making in the United 
States, was 418,048, and the amount of business annually done in all 
these callings was 28,348,912 dollars. 12,000,000 of volumes, 3,000,000 
of numbers of magazines, and 300,000,000 of newspapers were produced 
annually, the entire capital invested in their production being 16,600,000 
dollars, of which 4,000,000 dollars were invested alone in books and 
magazines. 

" It is proper to notice here the wonderful change in the relative pro- 
portions of British and American books published in the United States 
since 1820. Mr. Goodrich is an authority for the statement, and we 
take his word unhesitatingly. He says the consumption in 1820, of 
American works in the Union, was 30 per cent ; that of British books 
70 per cent. In 1830 the consumption of American works was 40 per 
VOL. XCII. — NO. 190. 14 
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cent to 60 per cent of British works. In 1840 it was 55 per cent of 
American, to 45 per cent of British. In 1850 it was 70 per cent of 
American, to 30 per cent of British; and in 1856, it was estimated, on 
reliable data, that the consumption of American books had increased to 
80 per cent, while that of British books had decreased to 20 per cent ; 
or from 70 per cent of the entire consumption in 1820, to but 20 per 
cent in 1856." — pp. lxxxix., xc. 

" Newspapers and Periodicals " is the title of the next chapter. 
The earliest newspaper was begun in Boston in 1690. There 
are now at least four thousand daily, tri-weekly, semi-weekly, 
and weekly sheets, and in 1850 at least fifteen newspapers 
were printed for every inhabitant, which would be equivalent 
to a daily paper for every twenty-four inhabitants. The aggre- 
gate circulation of the daily, semi-weekly, and weekly New 
York Tribune (all of which contain substantially the same 
news and literary matter) considerably exceeds two hundred 
thousand. It is believed that the American newspaper press, 
in its collective aspects, will bear a highly favorable compari- 
son with both the French and the English. It has less of 
genius, indeed, than the French, but more of properly jour- 
nalistic ability. The French newspaper connects with its legit- 
imate character that also of a magazine or review, and, in the 
dearth of news, depends on the purely literary element, for its 
popularity ; while the American editor must confine to an 
obscure corner, or, in a daily, must almost exclude, such mat- 
ter as is distinctively literary, while he is expected (or his con- 
tributors for him) to write accurately, forcefully, and often 
elegantly, on the fresh subjects of the day. Of course, what 
we now say applies to the newspaper proper, and has no refer- 
ence to the ostensibly religious or literary papers, or to such 
as, without any worthy title to either of those designations, 
are intended simply to furnish salable reading for the many. 
As compared with the leading English papers, the most promi- 
nent dailies of our several great cities will hardly suffer in 
point of ability. There is, indeed, in the English journals 
of the higher order, a terseness of diction, which is opposed 
equally to the habits of our writers and the tastes of our 
readers ; while our editors and paragraphists indulge in eu- 
phemisms (as tragedy for murder} and grandiloquisms which 
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would disgust a sensible Englishman. But in the vigor of 
mind with which subjects of public interest are grasped ; in the 
thoroughness with which they are discussed ; in the skilful 
division of editorial labor ; in the comprehensiveness of each 
day's issue ; and in adequacy to maintain its place as a co- 
equal power with the pulpit, the senate, the caucus, and the 
popular book-trade, over the opinions and the conduct of men, 
— the American newspaper press falls not one whit behind 
that of the mother country. 

Of monthly and quarterly publications oxir author says but 
little. The works of this class that have had the most per- 
sistent life are the journals devoted to the interests of particular 
religious sects. Most of our literary periodicals have com- 
menced under auspices that made their existence necessarily 
brief. Of monthlies the Knickerbocker Magazine is by many 
years the oldest, and its age is an often-renewed youth, 
never more vigorous than now, at the beginning of its fifty- 
seventh volume. The Atlantic Monthly must already, we 
think, have had a longer life than any of its predecessors in 
Boston since the Anthology, and it can hardly fail to be a per- 
manent institution of our literary republic. Alike in its able 
and vigorous editorial administration, in the subtile and ver- 
satile genius of " the Professor," and in publishers whose 
very names are typical of merited success, it has assurance of 
a prolonged and brilliant future. 

We pass over, without special notice, the chapter on " Print- 
ing-Presses," and will pause on that entitled " Typography, 
Type-Foundries, Paper, Binding, etc.," only to say a word or 
two about paper. In a country where " Cotton is king," the 
very rags bear the sovereign's stamp ; and we are told that the 
alleged inferiority of American to English printing consists not 
in any deficiency as regards the mechanical process, but mainly 
in the fact that paper manufactured from cotton is less sus- 
ceptible of beautiful typography than linen paper is. We learn 
also from this chapter, that, so far as the consumption of paper 
is an index of intelligence, America immensely outdistances 
all other countries, — the consumption in the United States 
reaching thirteen and a half pounds per head, to foxir pounds 
in Prance, and four and three quarters in England. 
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A chapter of " General Remarks " concludes the " Contri- 
butions towards a History of American Literature," for which 
we are indebted to Mr. Benjamin Moran. From this chapter 
we offer our readers the following extract with reference to the 
past and present reputation and influence of American books 
in Europe. 

" It has been justly observed, that we are not so much governed by 
the opinions writers teach, as by the sentiments they inspire. For 
years the teachings of American authors were coldly received in Eu- 
rope ; but the sentiments their writings elicited have rewarded them 
with a more patient reception at the hands of the present generation 
than the criticism of thirty years ago augured. And at this period 
American authors find readers in Europe because of the purity of their 
style, the originality of their views, and the thoughts they suggest. 
Notwithstanding all the severe remarks expended on the works of Trans- 
atlantic writers, their teachings are by no means powerless in the Old 
World. It is not claiming too much to say, that American literature 
has a marked original character ; that much of it is destined to endure 
for ages, and that it has already a powerful influence in advancing the 
mental and material welfare of civilized man. It is a recognized 
power through the sentiments it inspires. 

" It is not yet forty years since the United States were taunted with 
the allegation, that in the fifty years they had been a nation they had 
not produced a book that would stand the test of time. The remark 
was illiberal. A nation's literature is not the growth of a day. Car- 
thage had no literature, although she existed four hundred years in the 
full enjoyment of the light of Grecian learning. She expired, and left 
no sign of her mental power. Rome was no better off during the same 
period, and, had she shared the fate of her rival, the Latin tongue 
would not now be a depository of pure classical literature. Is it pre- 
sumptuous, then, to ask whether, if the American Republic were now 
to meet the doom of Carthage, there is not much in her literature that 
would not live ? Irving's pure English will assuredly continue to adorn 
the language of which it is a part, so long as that language shall remain 
recorded. He and his fellow-American authors have stamped the im- 
press of their nationality upon the English tongue. In the four hundred 
years that Rome occupied Britain, she failed to leave a single living 
evidence of it on the language of the people. But in the eighty-two 
years of the existence of the United States, the Republic has infused 
her spirit into the English language, and has extended that language 
over the greater part of the continent of North America, to say nothing 
of the remote islands of the Pacific. 
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" The steady progress of American authorship, in the face of unjust 
opposition, is not the least remarkable event in the history of the nation. 
A people less self-reliant would have been disheartened with half the 
illiberal criticism to which the Americans have been subjected. For 
very many years European critics viewed all American books with 
disdain. As a rule, American works were subjected to the most 
illiberal tests, and not only underwent the ordeal of severe criticism, 
but were often received with that prejudice so long entertained in 
Europe towards everything American. In the first twenty-five years 
of the present century, American books were often reviewed for the 
sole purpose of fault-finding and ridicule. The critics had a standard 
of their own creation, formed from European ideas solely, and never 
for a moment seemed to imagine that other people had a right to think 
for themselves, or that what was a proper model in one country might, 
from the prevalence of a different style of thought and education, be 
totally unadapted to another. They believed, or pretended to believe, 
that theirs was the rule of excellence, and in its application not only 
committed palpable blunders, but dealt unjustly and unkindly with 
meritorious works, simply because of their origin ; and, not content 
with denouncing the books themselves, wandered abroad to indulge in 
uncalled-for vituperation of the American people and their institutions. 
That these ill-advised effusions had a bad effect on both sides of the 
Atlantic was natural. But their influence has happily passed. The feel- 
ings they temporarily aroused have been extinguished, and criticism of 
the order under notice is now only indulged by the envious and illiberal 
few, American literature being fairly recognized in Europe by all whose 
opinions merit respect." — pp. cii.* - civ.* 

The paper from which we have quoted so largely is followed 
by an account of the " Public Libraries of the United States," 
which bears the name of Edward Edwards. Separate chapters 
are devoted to " Collegiate Libraries," " Proprietary and Sub- 
scription Libraries," " Congressional and State Libraries," 
" Town Libraries," "The Smithsonian Institution," and "Pub- 
lic School and District Libraries." These are followed by a 
summary of Professor Jewett's " Report on Public Libraries " 
in 1849, and a tabular view of the principal libraries in the 
country, which gives a total of 341 libraries, containing 
2,371,887 volumes. This view excludes Public School, Dis- 
trict, and Township Libraries, and is of value only as regards 
the individual collections of books, which are given by name. 
14* 
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The entire number of public libraries now existing must be 
five or six times, and the number of books at least twice, 
those given in the table. The census of 1850 contained re- 
turns of 15,615 libraries other than private, with 4,636,411 
volumes. 

The " Classed List of Books," which constitutes the greater 
part of the volume under review, is arranged under thirty-one 
general heads, three of which are subdivided, with a copious 
list of " Addenda," making in all forty alphabetical catalogues. 
Each book is given with its entire title, its date, its size, gen- 
erally its price, and sometimes its contents. The catalogue of 
works on Mormonism is the shortest, embracing fifteen titles. 
That of works on (so-called) Spiritualism includes not far 
from sixty titles. Under the head of Theology we have no 
less than fifty-six pages ; under that of College and School- 
books, eleven pages, exclusive of many titles under the heads 
of Philology and Modern Languages. The volume closes with 
a complete General Index, in which the authors are arranged 
alphabetically, and their books placed under their names with 
abbreviated titles, and references to the pages on which they 
are respectively described. 

These catalogues are, of course, incomplete. They contain, 
for the most part, such books as in the course of trade, and 
principally through the agency of Triibner & Co., have found 
a more or less extensive circulation in Great Britain. They 
exclude most of the works that are of value solely to their 
authors, of those which are limitedly local in their interest, 
and of those which, however excellent, have been issued from 
other places than the great publishing centres of their respec- 
tive sections of the country. They therefore fail to represent 
in full the book-making and literary activity of the last forty 
years. But they are amply sufficient to vindicate our claim to 
the distinction of a writing and reading people par eminence. 
In point of fact, we have more authors in proportion to our 
population than any nation upon the earth ; and the number 
of volumes printed and circulated among us is, no doubt, 
greater by the same standard than in any other country. Of 
this latter pre-eminence we may justly feel proud ; while the 
former is an inevitable evil, and one not likely, we fear, to be 
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speedily checked. But it were to be wished, if possible, that 
a large proportion of those who undertake to give, would be 
content to receive, instruction and edification through the press. 
The Creator has adjusted productive talent and receptivity in 
every department, in proportions which cannot be deranged 
without injury. In the fine arts, the ratio of those who can 
minister to the general delight to those who can appreciate and 
enjoy the fruits of their genius, is small. We believe that 
this is the case as regards literary capacity also. Authorship 
is a special gift, — an office to which not every cultivated man 
and woman is called ; and it will be a token of progress in the 
future, if we shall be able to count fewer writers, with con- 
stantly growing numbers of patient, assiduous, and discrim- 
inating readers. 



Art. VIII. — View of the State of Europe during- the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Hallam, LL. D., F. R. A. S., Foreign As- 
sociate of the Institute of Prance. Boston : Crosby, Nich- 
ols, Lee, & Co. 1861. 8 vols. Small 8vo. pp. xiv. and 
484, 404, 488. 

The recent appearance of these volumes — the first instal- 
ment of a new and elegant edition of Mr. Hallam's Works — 
affords a fit occasion for presenting some remarks on his char- 
acter as an historian, and for re-examining his separate books 
with reference to their intrinsic merits and to their relative 
place in English literature. Of the personal history of this 
eminent man comparatively little is known even by the best- 
informed readers. It is not necessary, however, for the proper 
execution of our purpose at this time, to retrace the outlines of 
his life, or to attempt any estimate of his character as it was 
exhibited either at home or in society. Few persons ever pro- 
jected less of their own individuality into their writings ; and 
little or no light would be thrown on our subject by a narra- 
tive of events whose influence was scarcely felt beyond the 
domestic circle. In Mr. Hallam we see a man of a singularly 



